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Part  I. 


THE  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MEXICANS. 


BY  DANIEL  G.  BRIXTON,  M.D.,   LL.D. 

/il 

There  are  soarcelj  iny  tribes,  however  rude,  .vho  do  not  aid  their  memory  by 
some  objective  device.  The  savage  Australians  have  tally  sticks,  and  in  some  locali' 
ties  depict  figures  on  the  walls  of  caves  in  honor  of  some  important  event.  A  hand- 
ful of  sticks  of  differeut  lengths  was  the  simple  mnemonic  device  of  the  T>'oquois; 
while  knots  tied  in  strings  led  in  Siberia  and  Peru  to  a  complicated  system  of 
thoujrht  recordinfj. 

The  arts  of  drawing  and  coloring  lent  themselves  with  peculiar  facility  to  this 
purpose.  They  were  by  no  means  late  or  limited  acquisitions  of  the  human  intellect. 
Far  back  in  Palaiolithic  times  we  find  evident  traces  of  them,  as  we  also  do  amongst 
savage  peoples  in  every  continent.  The  man  of  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer  epoch 
depicted  these  animals  with  singular  fidelity  by  scratching  their  outlines  on  bones ; 
and  the  paint  pots  and  masses  of  ochreous  earth  found  on  the  sites  of  his  dwellings 
prove  that  he  was  also  a  colorist,  though  his  canvas  may  have  extended  little  boyond 
his  own  skin.     On  this  he  probably  drew  and   painted,  as  does  the  savage  to-day, 
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some  signs  or  marks  which  designated  to  what  elan  he  belonged,  or  of  what  deeds  he 
was  proud.  If  his  family  was  that  of  the  bear,  he  would  draw  the  outline  of  a  bear ; 
if  he  boasted  of  his  hunting  exploits,  he  would  depict  the  outlines  of  a  man  spearing 
an  animal. 

Just  such  devices  do  we  find  on  fragments  of  bone  and  stone  dating  from  the 
Magdalenian  epoch  in  France.  They  are  the  beginnings  of  recorded  language,  the 
primitive  examples  of  writing.  In  such  instances  of  picture  writing,  the  outline  of 
the  bear  recalled  the  concept,  bear,  and  this  is  the  utmost  that  any  form  of  writing 
can  do. 

Picture  writing  was  familiar  to  almost  all  American  tribes.  It  is  the  simplest 
and  first  step  to  all  stages  of  recorded  thought ;  but  it  is  cumbrous,  and  inapplicable 
to  many  ideas.  We  cannot  directly  depict  what  is  abstract,  or  a  general  term,  or  a 
complex  conception.  This  deficiency  led  to  the  employment  of  symbolic  characters. 
In  these,  a  part  is  taken  for  the  whole  of  a  pictui-e,  as  a  foot  of  a  rabbit  for  the 
rabbit  itself;  or  the  figure  of  the  sun,  the  life-giver,  for  the  abstract  idea  of  life — 
both  which  symbols  occur  in  the  native  Algonkin  writing.  In  time,  the  symbol  be- 
came conventionalized  in  form,  so  that  the  connection  which  originally  existed 
between  it  and  a  concrete  conception  was  lost  from  sight  and  memory.  The 
figure  of  forgotten  origin  represented  an  idea,  and  this  was  all  that  was  known  about 
it.  Thus  a  rose  ideographic  writing,  such  as  we  find  in  singular  develoi^ment  among 
^'"'^  Chinese. 

Still,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no  relation  of  any  of  these  signs  to  the  sound 
jf  the  language.  All  of  them — pictorial,  symbolic  and  ideographic — bear  no  more  ^ 
i  elation  to  the  spoken  woid  than  do  the  Arabic  numerals  to  us.  An  ideographic  text,  \ 
like  an  algebraic  foi-mula,  can  be  read  by  all  who  have  once  been  taught  the  mean- 
ing of  its  elements.  It  is  a  universal  language.  This  immense  advantage  is  more  than 
counter  balanced  by  the  enormity  of  the  task  of  committing  to  memory  the  necessary 
number  of  ideograms  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  life.  It  is  said  that  in  China  at  least 
five  thousand  characters  are  needed  to  conduct  a  business  of  ordinary  extent ;  and  that 
a  man  of  learning  should  be  able  to  recognize  twenty  to  thirty  thousand.  Few  men 
in  life  require  a  knowledge  of  more  than  three  languages;  while  the  great  majority 
have  no  use  for  more  than  one.  Hence  a  method  which  represents  all  the  concepts 
in  a  language  by  the  combination  of  thirty  or  forty  characters  is  incalculably  more 
time-saving,  and  therefore  better  for  the  vastly  greater  number,  than  one  which 
deiTiands  thousands  of  characters. 

This  obvious  advantage  made  itself  felt  early  in  the  history  of  writing.  The 
most  ancient  Pyiamid  texts  of  Egypt,  the  oldest  Cuneiform  of  Syria,  indicate  the 
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effort  of  the  human  mind  to  seek  a  way  out  of  the  cumbrous  fetters  of  thought- 
writinof  into  a  freer  air,  bv  havino-  the  sijrn  no  lonjcer  refer  to  the  thing  or  the  thought 
but  to  the  sound,  the  spoken  word. 

These  general  remarks  are  not  out  of  place  in  this  connection ;  they  are  in  fact 
necessary,  for  the  method  of  writing  developed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  in  the  stage 
in  which  it  existed  at  the  time  of  their  subjection  by  the  Europeans,  embodied,  curi- 
ously enough,  every  one  of  these  elements,  pictures,  symbols,  ideograms  and  phonetic 
signs ;  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  this  fact  constantly  in  mind,  and  by  seeking  to  ren- 
der each  according  to  the  special  system  which  it  represents,  can  we  hope  ever  to 
untangle  the  labyrinth  of  the  Aztec  codices. 

It  is  because  this  essential  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  the  syllabaries  and  lists 
of  Mexican  hieroglyphs  hitherto  published  have  proved  almost  worthless  for  the 
decipherment  of  the  raaiuiscripts  which  have  been  preserved.  It  must  also  be  ob- 
sei'ved  that  the  same  sign  may  have  a  phonetic  value  in  one  place,  and  a  purely  ideo- 
graphic in  another;  and  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  for  any  scholar  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  such  a  sj'llabary  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  Nahaatl 
as  a  spoken  tongue.     Otherwise  the  phonetic  elements  would  escape  him. 

The  presence  of  all  these  various  methods  of  writing  in  the  same  document  can 
readily  be  demonstrated.  liTo  one  will  question  that  in  the  tribute  rolls,  such  as  the 
Codex  Mendoza,  published  in  Loi'd  Ivingborough's  collection,  the  picture  of  a 
feathered  coat,  or  some  such  definite  object,  followed  by  the  well-known  signs  of 
the  numerals,  means  that  a  certain  number  of  such  articles  were  due  from  a  certain 
district.  Here  the  coat  is  in  picture  writing,  while  the  numerals  are  ideograms. 
Again,  where  in  the  year  signs,  the  rabbit,  tochtU,  is  represented  by  his  head  only, 
we  have  a  symbol. 

There  has  been  no  dispute  among  students  of  Mexican  hieroglyphs  that  signs  of 
these  several  characters  occur;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  alleged  presence  of  purely 
phonetic  elements,  the  divergence  of  opinion  has  been  considerable.  Some  writers 
have  claimed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  figures  refer  to  sounds  rather  than 
thoughts,  while  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  all  evidence  of  phoneticism  in  the 
codices. 

Much  of  this  discrepancy  has  arisen  from  the  tendency  of  students  of  the  latter 
class  to  look  in  the  Mexican  writing  for  an  alphabet,  like  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. IS'othiug  of  this  kind  existed,  or  could  exist  in  the  stage  to  which  the 
Aztecs  had  developed  their  plan  of  recording  thought.  The  material  out  of  which 
an  alphabet  might  have  evolved  was  indeed  present,  but  it  was  submerged  in  much 
extraneous  and  traditional  rubbish. 
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The  line  of  research  which  I  believe  will  give  us  the  clue  to  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phonetic  elements  in  the  Mexican  codices  I  have  set  forth  and  exemplified 
with  a  number  of  illustrations  in  some  articles  published  several  years  ago  and  col- 
lectively republished  in  my  "  Essays  of  an  Americanist "  (Philadelphia,  1890).  A 
brief  statement  of  the  method  there  advanced  may  appropriately  be  introduced  here. 

It  is  agreed  among  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the  subject  that  there 
is  but  one  path  by  which  the  human  mind  could  have  originally  proceeded  from  ideo- 
graphic or  thought  writing  to  phonetic  or  sound  writing.  This  was  through  the 
existence  of  homophones  and  homoiophones,  that  is,  of  words  with  different  meanings 
but  the  same  or  neaily  the  same  sound.  The  same  sign  would  come  to  represent  two 
different  ideas,  not  that  it  represented  them  both  pictorially,  but  because  both  were 
expressed  in  the  language  by  the  same  sound.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  element  of  sound  into  writing. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  offered  fiom  the  Egyptian  writing  in  its  early 
stage.  The  word  nefcr  meant  a  lute,  and  in  the  early  texts  when  the  writer  wished 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  lute  he  simply  drew  the  picture  of  one,  and  all  understood  it 
and  read  it  nefer.  But  this  sound  nefer  had  in  Egyptian  another  meaning,  which 
was  "  door;"  just  as  in  English  the  sound  lute  has  also  the  meaning  booty  or  plunder 
(loot).  It  was  discovered  therefore  that  by  reference  to  sound  the  picture  of  a  lute 
could  also  stand  for  ''  door  "  and  thus  save  the  trouble  of  having  a  separate  sign  for 
thai;  concept.  Proceeding  on  this  line  the  same  figure  would  come  to  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  ideas  expressed  in  the  spoken  tongue  by  the  same  or  closely  similar 
sounds ;  as  in  fact  the  sign  of  the  lute  in  Egypt  came  to  signify  not  only  a  lute  or  a 
door,  but  a  soldier,  a  colt  and  the  adjective  "  good." 

When  the  word  thus  represented  was  a  monosyllable,  the  sign  for  its  sound 
v/oald  apply  not  only  to  it  but  also  to  all  words  in  the  language  where  this  syllable 
occurred ;  and  thus  a  syllabic  alphabet  began  to  be  developed.  Again,  when  this 
monosyllable  coincided  with  one  of  the  phonetic  radicals  of  the  language,  that  is, 
with  one  of  the  letters  of  its  natural  alphabet,  we  perceive  the  beginning  of  the  true 
alphabetic  writing.  A  simple  example  of  this  would  be  in  English  the  picture  of  a 
bee.  which  in  sound  represents  the  second  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 

The  discussion  of  these  distinctions  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  present  theme.  On  the 
contrary,  the  student  must  have  them  constantly  in  mind,  for  as  he  investigates  the 
phonetic  elements  of  the  Mexican  codices,  he  will  find  that  sometimes  they  represent 
the  whole  of  a  polysyllabic  word,  at  other  times  a  syllable  only,  and  more  rarely,  that 
a  true  phonetic  radical  had  been  evolved  and  was  employed  just  as  we  employ  a  let- 
ter of  our  alphabet  in  writiug  a  word.     I  believe  it  may  be  averred  with  safety  that 
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of  the  five  vowels  and  fourteen  consonants  which  make  up  the  N"ahuatl  alphabet, 
three  vowels  and  thi-ee  consonants  had  reached  the  stage  where  they  were  treated  as 
true  letters.  The  vowels  were  a  for  which  the  sign  Avas  borrowed  from  the  term  atl, 
water  in  composition  a;  e  was  represented  by  a  bean,  etl,  in  composition  e;  and  o  by 
a  footprint  or  path,  otli.  The  consonants  were  jh  represented  by  a  flag,  jx<«,  or  a 
mat,  j^etl;  t  by  a  stone,  teil,  or  the  lips,  tentli ;  and  2  by  a  lancet,  so.  As  in  the  case 
of  p  and  t,  several  signs  were  employed  for  the  same  sound,  no  uniformity  having 
been  established  in  this  respect.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  syllabic  characters, 
where  there  was  a  still  wider  range  of  variation,  much  depending  on  the  caprice  or 
the  habit  of  the  scribe. 

These  variants  ofler  difficulties  enough  to  the  student;  but  they  are  light 
comjiared  to  what  is  further  in  store  for  him. 

When  the  whole  name  of  an  object  or  most  of  it  was  used  as  a  phonetic  value, 
and  several  such  pictures  representing  sounds  are  brought  together  to  form  a  sentence 
or  compound  word,  the  script  remains  truly  phonetic,  but  becomes  a  regular  puzzle, 
in  all  respects  of  the  character  of  that  which  we  call  a  Rebus. 

This  principle  is  also  that  which  is  seen  in  the  "  canting  arms  "  of  mediseval  her- 
aldry, and  is  at  the  basis  of  most  of  that  play  upon  words  which  we  call  "  punning." 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  term  in  science  which  serves  to  express  it,  and  for 
this  reason  in  the  articles  above  referred  to  I  gave  it  the  name  ikonomatic  writing, 
that  is,  a  method  of  writing  by  means  of  the  names  of  the  figures  or  objects  repre- 
sented. It  resembles  in  appearance,  but  differs  radically  in  principle,  from  picture 
.  writing,  for  although  it  is  composed  of  pictures,  these  in  ikonomatic  writing  are  used 
solely  with  reference  to  the  sound  of  their  names,  and  not  with  any  relation  to  the 
objects  which  they  portray. 

Since  my  publications  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  examples  probably  of  the  same  character,  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  it  Avould  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  stadia  through  which  human  art 
passed  in  its  efforts  to  develop  a  true  alphabet.  Its  undoubted  presence  and  exten- 
sive employment  in  the  Mexican  system  of  writing  I  have  abundantly  shown  in  the 
articles  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader  who  would  desire  further  evidence. 

While  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  above  principles,  judiciously  applied,  will 
result  in  the  decipherment  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  Nahuas,  such  as  that  which 
is  here  presented,  all  who  are  conversant  Avith  the  subject  will  acknowledge  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  to  our  aid  the  widest  range  of  comparisons  possible  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  intei-pretation  of  a  particular  manuscript.  The  mass  of  unexcelled  mate- 
rial for  this  study   which  was  originally  collected  by  Boturini,  and  which  through 
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many  perils  is  at  last  in  a  fair  way  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  scientific  world, 
Avill  add  so  much  to  our  knowledge  that  it  would  be  time  lost  to  seek  definite  conclu- 
sions from  the  fragment  here  presented.  The  object  of  the  Society  which  publishes 
it  is  accomplished  when  this  testimony  to  a  past  culture  is  thus  laid  before  the 
students  of  human  development  with  such  brief  words  of  iuti'oduction. 
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